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THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit, o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the 
winds 

The bell’s deep tones are swelling; ’tis the knell 

Of the departed year. * * * 

= ™ ms It came 

And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 

Itheralded its millions to their home. 








Narrative. 
A QUAKER JUMPING A DITCH. 


Hezekiah Broadbrim was a fat Quaker 
in the State of New Jersey, who sold mo- 
lasses, cod fish, china, earthenware, clothes, 
and all sorts of liquors. We like the Qua- 
kers, in deed as well as in name, and He- 
zkiah was a Hickory Quaker. He was 
somewhat of an old bachelor, had a sister 
that was somewhat of an old maid! But 
the was the best creature alive; straight 
43a candle, blooming as a rose, and smil- 
ing as charity. Her name was Dorcas. 

Hezekiah and Dorcas walked on one Sun- 
day afternoon, in the blooming month of 
May, to breathe the fresh air, and view the 
meadows. The walking was smooth and 
delightful, with no manner of obstructions, 
except here and there a ditch full of water, 
spanned by a few hedges, and too wide for 
aman of ordinary jumping capacity to 
trossat a single bound. But Hezekiah 
valued himself, as fat people commanly do, 
mhis agility, and instead of walking a 
few rods for the sake of a bridge, he must 
needs leap every ditch he came te. 

“Thee’d better not try that, Hezekiah,” 
uid his kind and considerate sister. 

“Never thee mind, Dorcas,” replied 
Hezekiah, “ there’s no danger; I’ve jump- 
tda bigger ditch when I was’nt half my 
present size.” 

“All that’s very likely, but recollect 

ee’s grown exceedingly pursy since thee 
vas @ young man.” 

“ Pursy! well, if I have, that’s no rea- 
‘on why I should’nt be as agile as before ; 
ltell thee, Dorcas, I can jump this ditch 
Without as much as touching a finger.” 

“Aye, but thee’ll touch thy feet to the 
bottom.’’ 

“Thee’s but a woman, Dorcas, and thy 
“ars magnify this ditch even to a river.— 

ow stand thee aside that I may have a 
ul Sweep, according to my abilities.” 

“Nay, brother Hezekiah, thee’d better 














Ringing out the Old Year. 


not. The ditch is wide and the bottom 
muddy—and thee’ll assuredly spoil thy 
Sunday clothes, if no worse.” 

“O, fudge for your fears, girl; thee 
shall not stay me a jot. Nay, do not hold 
me, for I am resolved to jump this ditch, if 
it were merely to convince thee of my agi- 
lity.” 

Accordingly, Hezekiah went back a few 
yards, in order that he might have a fair 
run, and that the impulse thereof might 
carry him over. Having retraced far 
enough, he came forward with a momentum 
proportioned to his weight and velocity— 
and found himself in the ditch. The wa- 
ter splashed around on all sides, and be- 
spotted the Sunday clothes of Dorcas, who 
could not, with all her Quaker sobriety, 
and kind feeling, help bursting into a loud 
laugh! There was Hezekiah showing his 
agility, and floundering in the mud like a 
whale! The water was not so deep as to 
be dangerous—and the scene too irresisti- 
bly comic for even a saint to abstain from 
laughter, though on the Lord’s day. 

At length, when her risibility would al- 
low her power of speech, Dorcas kindly 
held out her hand, and said: ‘“‘Come hi- 
ther, Hezekiah, and I'll help thee out.” 

‘© Well, well,” returned the flounderer, 
in a tone of vexation—‘“‘ thee does well, 
Dorcas, to stand there and laugh at me— 
as if it were mere sport to see me stick in 
the mud and water upto my very middle!” 

“Nay, nay, Hezekiah, thee has shown 
thy agility so marvelously, that I could not 
help being pleased, for the life of me—and 
now I take shame to myself for opposing 
thee so strenously, or having doubted thy 
capacity for jumping. But if thee’s satis- 
fied with thy exploit, and ready to come 
forth, I will lend thee a hand to help thee 
out.” 

Thus saying, Dorcas drew near the ditch 
—but Hezekiah, having got himself in by 
his unaided power, declared he would get 
himself out in the same way. But the mud 
was deep and adhesive; andas he got one 
foot out he got the other in; and thus he 
continued to labor and plunge, till he was 
satisfied his own ability was better calcu- 
lated to help him in than to help him out 
of the ditch! He grew wroth, and so far 


. forgot the plain language, that he exclaim- 


ed, ‘t By” — 

** Don’t thee swear, brother Hezekiah,” 
interrupted Dorcas. 

*‘ Swear!’’ roared Hezekiah, ‘ thee’d 
swear too, if thee was in here!” 


“* Swear not at all, Hezekiah, but even 
lend me thy hand, and I'll use my ability 
to pull thee out, according to the Scripture, 
which sayeth—if thine ox or thine ass fall 
into a ditch on the Sabbath day—”’ 

** Now, sister Dorcas, thee is too bad.— 
Verily thee should not make me so heavy 
as the former animal, nor so stupid as the 
latter.” 

** As to thy weight,” returned Dorcas, 
‘*thee must be pretty well satisfied by this 
time; and as for thy stupidity, it were in- 
deed unsisterly to liken thee to the long- 
eared animal. But if thee is satisfied on 
these points, and will forthwith reach me 
thy hand, I’ll do as much as in me lieth to 
bring thee safe to land.” 

Hezekiah was pretty well convinced by 
this time, that his own’ability would never 
fetch him out; wherefore, humbly reach- 
ing his hand to Dorcas, he said, ‘ Verily, 
sister, I will accept thy aid, inasmuch as 
my own ability hath deceived me.” 

Dorcas kindly lent her assistance; and 
pulling vigorously.Hezekiah at length came 
to land. Shaking off the mud and water 
like a spaniel, he returned home; but 
charging his sister by the way never tq 
mention how he came to his catastrophe. 
Dorcas promised, of course; and as she 
was a girl of truth and kind feelings, she 
was as good as her word. But once or 
twice, when they were in company with 
sundry other Quakers, discoursing soberly 
about matters and things, Dorcas looking 
archly at another girl, merely said, ‘* Did I 
ever tell thee, Rachel, how brother Heze- 
kiah one Sunday”— 

Hezekiah turned an embarrassing and 
imploring look towards her, and she said : 

‘Nay, nay, Hezekiah, I’m not going to 
tell, but merely to vsk if I ever had told 
how thee showed thy agility one Sunday, 
and jumped in the middle of a ditch!” 














Moral Wales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MR. TRACY’S CHOICE. 


Mr. George Tracy was a batchelor, but 
not an old one; he was however a very 
odd one, so the girls said, because he seem- 
ed indifferent to grace and beauty ; at least 
when unaccompanied by more solid perfec- 
tions, and though very wealthy, and rather 
beyond the age when gentlemen generally 
marry, appeared quite comfortable in the 
fine old mansion his father left him, and 
was constantly seen with his aged mother 
hanging on his arm, or attending her in 
her riding expeditions, in the little low 
pony phaeton. 

But Mr. George Tracy was thinking of 
matrimony, though the girls did not know 
it, and had formed the resolution, if he saw 
any very attractive female, at the many re- 
unions of the city, to watch her conduct 
closely in private life, and be guided ac- 
cordingly. He was not long without an 
opportunity to indulge his whim. A lady 
gave a very large party in honor of her 
eldest daughter’s birth-day, and Mr. Tracy 
there met for the first time, a very beauti- 
ful young lady from Georgia, a Miss Ellen 
Felix. She had a soft and lovely counte- 
nance, very gentle manners, and a form of 
which every movement was grace. Her 
dress was purity, fastidiously neat, and the 
sparkle of her eye denoted a mind clear 
and intelligent. A certain diffidence of 








manner, that lent an added charm to her | 


beauty, prevented Mr. Tracy for some 
time, from making as close an acquaintance 
as he wished, but he drew her out by de- 





grees, and found that upon many subjects 
their minds assimilated. 

He was deeply moved by the modesty 
of her demeanor, and the reluctance with 
which she expressed her sentiments. Dur- 
ing a walk on a fine piazza, while the moon 
was softly shining above, he ventured to 
ask her, if in high life she preferred a town 
or country one. More enthusiastically than 
she had yet svoken, she exclaimed, ‘Is it 
possible any one could prefer the town to 
the country?” And then she eloquently 
pictured the charms of the sylvan woods in 
the home of her childhood, till George felt 
that his heart was no longer where it had 
been, but he was cautious, and still adher- 
red to his determination to form no engage- 
ment with any young lady, until he had 
seen her in the bosom of her family. 

A trip to Georgia was a small matter af- 
ter the evening alluded to, at least the trip 
was, the event he had then in contempla- 
tion, he felt to be momentous. Upon Mr. 
Tracy’s arrival at the southern home of the 
elegant Miss Felix, he was ushered into a 
very handsome apartment, the abode of 
taste and luxury; a piano open, a guitar, 
and some implements of needle-work, made 
it seem home-like, and he was musing upon 
many matters, when the young lady cor- 
dially entered, accompanied by a younger 
sister. He admired the delicacy that in- 
duced her -to enter with her sister, and 
thought that Ellen looked far more beau- 
tiful in her home costume, than when dres- 
sed for an evening party. Her mother 
pleased him too; she was a quiet, lady- 
like person, though there was an air of 
sadness for which he could not account, as 
she was not a widow, had never lost a 
child, and was possessed of wealth. 

Many pleasant hours he spent riding on 
horseback, through the beautiful grounds 
round the mansion, and ever he found Miss 
Felix modestly eloquent, and all that his 
fancy pictured her. All this time, however, 
he had never seen her in domestic privacy, 
for there was almost always company pre- 
sent. 

A large party was invited for one even- 
ing, and Mr. Tracy assisted in arranging 
bouquets to advantage. After the accom- 
plishment of this interesting work, for he 
was a lover of flowers, he bid the family 
adieu for the morning, saying he should 
take a stroll, and probably fish a while.— 
It was really his intention to do so; but 
after wandering a short distance, and find- 
ing the southern sun too oppressive, he re- 
turned to the house, and took a book in 
the library, in lieu of the excursion. He 
had not been many minutes seated ere he 
heard voices in a small room adjoining.— 
One that sounded very much like that of 
Ellen Felix, exclaimed in a loud and an- 
gry tone, “I don’t care.” A voice that 
was like her mother’s expostulated in so 
low a tone, Mr. Tracy could not hear what 
was said; but presently Ellen (for there 
was no longer any doubt) said ina loud 
and very decided tone, “I tell you, once 
for all, mother, I won’t invite the Miss Al- 
lens to our party ; I don’t care if Mr. Allen 
did do father some little service long ago, 
they are only sewing girls, and methodisti- 
cal ones at that; they don’t dance, and 
besides have nothing fit to wear, I am 
sure.” ‘My love,” and this time the 
voice of Mrs. Felix was,quite distinct, for 
her gentle nature was becoming aroused, 
‘* they always dress neatly, if not fashiona- 
bly; they are pretty, genteel girls, and 
ought to have the privilege of refusing an 
invitation. Your father, I know, desires 
that you send them a card.” ‘I don’t 
care,” was again upon the lips of Ellen.— 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








But George stayed to hear no more, his 
sensitive mind had received a shock that 
was not quietly to be borne, and putting 
on his hat, he walked to the village post- 
office, scarcely revived by a letter from his 
beloved mother. His first impulse was to 
say that he must return home at once upon 
particular business, but upon second 
thoughts he resolved, for reasons of his 
own, to remain till the party was over. 

He made inquiries of the Allen family 
at the village hotel, and heard that they 
were reduced gentle folks, amiable and 
well-bred, but poor, an unpardonable sin 
in a fashionable neighborhood. 

The sad expression upon the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Felix was all accounted for 
now; he now saw the indelible marks of 
an unamiable daughter; the very gentle- 
ness of her company-manners was more 
disgusting than the most forward boister- 
ousness, and when the evening of the party 
arrived, he was silent and immovable, until 
he had asked if the Misses Allen were pre- 
sent. When informed that they were, he 
requested an immediate introduction, and 
seated himself beside a pair of very pretty 
sisters, A change in the company brought 
him accidentally by the side of Ellen.— 
‘Those Miss Allens are very sweet girls,” 
he said, giving her a scrutinizing glance. 
‘Oh yes,” replied Ellen, mildly,“ very 
sweet girls indeed. Mamma was very anx- 
ious 1 should not invite them; you see 
they are not quite in our society, but I 
would not hear of treating poor people so 
unceremoniously; I sent them a card the 
day before yesterday.” 

George was so astounded at this bare- 
faced duplicity, he was upon the point of 
revealing his whereabouts of the morning, 
but he restrained himself, and substituted 
a very freezing glance and manner. Ellen 
saw that something had happened. She 
did not divine the worst, but knew he had 
received a letter, and thought probably it 
contained bad news. She tried to be bril- 
liant, affectionate, sad, sedate, by turns ; 
it would not do, her reign was over,—the 
enslaved was disenchanted now at onceand 
forever! How her cheeks burned and her 
heart beat, as she watched her lover inti- 
mately, anxiously, interestedly conversing 
with the two Miss Allens. The younger 
particularly attracted George Tracy. She 
was small and delicate ; not handsome, but 
there was a very truthful expression in her 
blue eye, and her fair wavy brown hair was 
really beautiful. Thoughin asimple cam- 
bric frock of white, and no ornament, there 
was a something about her that induced 
the stranger to turn again and again. It 
was the charm of innocence,—of simplicity. 
Mr. Tracy remained her cavalier all the 
evening, and accompanied her home. 

That night in her dressing room Miss 
Felix gave vent to her anger and disap- 
pointment; then again she would laugh, 
and say to her maid, ‘“* Fool that I am to 
think that he would seriously take up with 
Lucy Allen,the little ignorant sewing-girl.” 
But that night was the last of her hopes ; 
not the hopes born of a genuine love, but 
those of a fine settlement, and a brilliant 
wedding! Silly Ellen, there are too many, 
who like you, shine only in society—bril- 
liant lights of fashioa, to be extinguished 
in the domestic atmosphere of home.} 

Mr. Tracy was still in Georgia, but he 
had long since relinquished his visits at the 
mansion of Mr. Felix. Often though he 
trod a woodland path, that led to a small 
cottage. This cottage was destitute of the 
ornaments of fashion, but the perfume of 
flowers pervaded the exterior and interior, 
and at a small! work-table ever sat two lov- 
ing sisters, sewing, sewing, with untiring 
industry, for they were motherless, their 
father was infirm, and they had a little 
brother to put to school. 

One day George Tracy could not resist 
his anxiety to see them alone, in the sa- 
cred precincts of home, and with unpar- 
donable duplicity for a truth loving gentle- 
man, stole softly up to the honeysuckle vine 
that shaded the little window, and stepped 
back into the shade. The eldest seemed 
to be talking somewhat mournfully. “Dear 
Lucy, I fear we shall hardly make out, now 
Miss Felix has taken her work from us, 
there are a great many expenses this 
month.” ‘ You forget, Marion,” replied 
a soft, sweet voice, **that we have ever 
been sustained; why should you fear 
now?” ‘True, dear Lucy, it was wrong; 
we may find employment that will compen- 
sate for the loss of Miss Ellen’s patronage, 











but I was thinking of that large bill at Mr. 
Henderson the grocer’s.” ‘Don’t let 
that make us ungrateful, darling sister, 
Eddie’s school bill is paid, and Jane the 
cook has all her summer clothing, and you 
see I am for basking in the sunshine while 
Ican. Let us sing one of our old duetts, 
to put trouble out of our heads.” 

The sisters commenced,‘* We’ve wandered 
in dreams,” softly, melodiously, scientifical- 
ly, the two voices warbled through that 
old but exquisite melody, till the soul of 
Mr. Tracy was entranced. ‘He did not 
know before that either could sing, and 
here was music, enchanting even to his 
fastidious ears. When the duett was 
ended, he stole from his hiding-place, and 
entering the house, took his accustomed 
seat at the work-table of the sisters. Day 
after day saw him there, and before many 
more months had passed, he had asked the, 
gentle Lucy to bear him company to his 
home in the city of New York. 

Whether Miss Felix tore her hair, took 
poison, or another husband, history doth 
not say; but we can affirm that the gentle, 
amiable, trusting Lucy, made a gentle, 
trusting wife. The mansion of Mr. Tracy 
was large enough for both sisters and fa- 
ther, and Edward was placed at college 
without the labor of fair young fingers to 
sustain him there. Pitisy 

Marion is quite a belle in New York, 
but amid the smiles of prosperity, has still 
the charms that emanate from truth and 
simplicity. THe EXILE. 





Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


*I HAD’NT TIME.’ 


‘ Louise, my dear,’ said Mrs. Moodie, to 
her daughter, ‘ have you finished the work 
I requested youtodo?’ * No, mamma, not 
yet; I was so tired last night I thought I 
could do it better this motning. I will 
finish it before school.’ ‘ Do not fail to do 
so, Louise, for it must be done to-day.’— 
‘No, mamma, I will go about it immedi- 
ately.’ 

Louise left her mother with the intention 
of obeying her wishes; but in passing 
through the parlor, she saw a new book 
lying on the table, and she could not resist 
the temptation to look it over. - Almost 
unconsciously she became interested in its 
pages. The clock striking startled her.— 
She had been reading an hour. ‘O dear,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ that work must be finish- 
ed; I never can find time to read, as other 
girls do. I wonder why?’ Reluctantly 
laying down her book, Louise hastened to 
find her work. After sewing a few stitches 
she remembered that she had promised to 
walk with a young friend before school 
that morning.’ ‘© dear, what shall I do? 
I really wish I could ever find time for any- 
thing. But I shall feel better for a walk, 
and can sew faster when I come home.’— 
So saying to herself, Louise put on her 
bonnet, and stopped to tell her mother 
that she was going to take a short walk, 
but would be back in time to finish her 
work before school. ‘ Have you learned 
your lessons, Louise?’ inquired Mrs. Moo- 
die. ‘No, mamma, I can learn them this 
evening.’ ‘ Very well, my dear, you can 
do as you choose; but if you take my ad- 
vice, you will first do what is necessary to 
be done, and seek your pleasure afterwards. 
Remember, however, that that work must 
be completed to-day. This habit of pro- 
crastination will cause you much unhappi- 
ness I fear.” Louise looked serious for a 
moment, while she resolved to do better 
in future ; and then hurried off to call for 
her friend. Onthe way she met her broth- 
er, who said, ‘Where now, Louise? I 
thought you were at work on my slippers ; 
you know they must be done this week.’ 
‘I know it. There is time enough. Don’t 
be troubled. I don’t believe any one is 
so hurried and worried as I am continual- 
ly. Inever have time for anything.’— 
* They say, ‘* procrastination is the thief of 
time,” and perhaps he steals yours, Louise.’ 
*O yes, I’ve heard that before, till I’m 
fairly tired of the word. But I must’nt 
stop to talk, or you won’t get your slip- 
pers this week.’ Louise enjoyed her walk 
but little, for thinking of her work and the 
hard lessons before her; and returned just 
in time to take her books and start for 
school. Her work was unfinished, her 
lessons unlearned, and she was consequent- 
ly unhappy. That night at twelve o’clock, 





Louise, sleepy and tired, was vainly striv- 
ing to solve some problems, which would 
have been perfectly plain to her in the 
early morning hours. The next day she 
rose late, and hurried off to school, with 
her lessons unprepared. Thus was it with 
poor Louise day after day. She was al- 
ways ina hurry, and accomplished very 
little. She had a fine mind, and would 
have made a superior scholar; but unfor- 
tunately ‘ had’nt time to learn what her 
companions did. As school girls, Louise 
Moodie and I were quite intimate; but my 
father moved from the place where she re- 
sided, to a distant part of the country, and 
for several years I heard nothing of her. 

In the autumn of 18—, while travelling 
with my brother, we were detained for a 
few days in a beautiful town ia Massachu- 
setts. In our walks through the village, 
one house in particular attracted my no- 
tice. It was tastetully built, and the 
grounds were laid out with great skill and 
neatness. ‘ That isa lovely place!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘It is indeed a charming spot,” 
replied my brother, ‘I wonder who 
resides there.’ Just then a sweet-looking 
child ran down the walk, and peeped at 
us through the fence. ‘O there’s papa,’ 
she exclaimed, and pushing open the gate, 
she darted past us to meet a gentleman, 
who was fast approacning the house. My 
brother turned and recognized at once his 
college friend and class-mate, William 
Hamilton. Cordial greetings were ex- 
changed, and Mr. Hamilton insisted upon 
our accompanying him to his house. He 
ushered us into a parlor, where sat a lady 
in a morning dress, reading. She looked 
up as we entered, and ere Mr. Hamilton 
had introduced her as his wife, we had 
given evidence that we did not meet as 
strangers. Surprised indeed was I, to see 
my quondam friend, Louise Moodie ; yet 
she it was. I found her but little changed 
—as pretty and interesting as when a 
school-girl, and still governed by her old 
habit, as her own appearance, and that of 
the room she occupied plainly indicated.— 
‘You really must excuse my appearance,’ 
she said. ‘I sat downafter dinner to look 
at this book, and became so much interest- 
ed in it, that I delayed dressing, and now 
am fairly caught.’ I glanced at Mr. Ha- 
milton, as Louise said this, and fancied 1 
saw a shade of mortification or vexation 

ass over his features. But Louise soon 
dispelled all clouds, and after some delay, 
we sat down to a social tea. 

‘ Now, Louise,’ said I, as we returned 
to the parlor, ‘ I am anticipating a musical 
treat this evening. You used to play and 
sing well, and I presume, in years have 
greatly improved.’ ‘There you are mis- 
taken,’ she replied. ‘I have given up 
music since I was married; I found no 
time for it.’ I was disappointed, and turn- 
ed the conversation on other subjects.— 
Our schooldays we talked over, and those 
which had passed since then. ‘I remem- 
ber your plans for reading and study, 
Louise,’ said I,‘ did you carry them out ?* 
*O no indeed, I never had time to look at 
books after I left school, except fashiona- 
ble novels, which you know one must read 
to keep up with the times.’ ‘There is an 
Italian proverb,’ said Mr. Hamilton, “There 
is no worse robber than a bad book,” and 
I think those of which Louise speaks, are 
such. They have robbed her of many 
hours, and me of much happiness.’ ‘ Just 
hear William,’ said Louise; ‘ he is actually 
jealous of the books I read.’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton sighed, and changed the subject of 
conversation. After spending a pleasant 
evening with our old friends, we returned 
to our boarding-place. 

The next day I called on Louise, and 
found her in serious trouble. Her child 
was very ill. It had been attacked the 
night previous, aud the physician had or- 
dered medicines to be given it at regular 
intervals. Louise being fatigued, had al- 
lowed several hours to pass without at- 
tending to his directions, and consequently 
the child grew worse. Louise was made 
exceedingly unhappy by her own negli- 
gence; but after days of suspense and anx- 
iety, the child began to recover. 

* Louise would be a fine woman,’ said I 
to my brother, ‘if it were not for that ha- 
bit of procrastination. I hoped she had 
overcome it.’ ‘She never will,’ he replied, 
‘it is now too firmly fixed. I pity Hamil- 
ton. He was remarkable for his method 
and promptness in college, and I know the 
habits of his wife must annoy him exceed- 


ingly.” Poor Louise! May this }; 
sketch of her prove a pas. 4 ro. 
my readers on whom that habit of pro- 
crastination is fastening itself, When 
tempted to say you ‘have'nt time.’ dear 
reader ask yourself if you have not wasted 
some. LEstna, 
—_— 


THE HOUSEHOLD “GOOD NIGHT” 


“Good night!” A loud, cle i 
from the stairs said that, it was sl 
“ Dood night!” murmurs a little jg 
thing we call Jenny, that filled a Jar e 
place in the centre of one or two soak 
large hearts. ‘ Good night!” lisps a little 
fellow in a plaid rifle dress, who was 
christened Willie about six years ago. 


“ Now I lay me down tosleep, 

{ pray the Lord my sou! to keep; 

If I should die before I w-a-k-.e— 
and the small bundle in the trundle-beq 
has dropped off to sleep, but an angel wil] 
finish the broken prayer, and it will gou 
sooner than many long-winded petitions 
= > out a great while before it. 

nd so it was ‘Good night” all ar 
.the homestead; and very yl ah 
made, too, in the twilight, and very plea- 
sant melody it makes now, as we think of 
it, for it was not yesterday, nor the day 
before, but a long time ago—so long that 
Tommy is Thomas Somebody, Esq., and 
has forgotten that he ever was a boy, and 
wore what the bravest and richest of us 
can never wear but once if we try—the 
first pair of boots; so long ago that Willie 
must stoop when he crosses the threshold: 
so long ago that Jenny has gone the way 
of the old prayer she was saying—for say- 
ing another, as she did before, fell asleep 
when she said it, and never waked more. 
Good night to thee, Jenny—good night. 

And so it was good night all around 

the house; and the children had gone 
through the ivory gate, always left ajar 
for them—Mhrough into the land of 
Dreams; or the golden one they call 
** Beautiful,” into the land of Angels. 








Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


A TWILIGHT MUSING. 


The school-room was empty. The as 
sembled group of scholars one after anoth- 
er had dispersed. The merry sound of 
their voices, the Joyous echo of their foot- 
steps, had died away. All was still except 
the slow, measured ticking of the clock, 
that seemed to tell of the moments taking 
their flight. I sat alone, watching the 
gathering shades of twilight, and musing 
in silent reverie. 

I saw before me an extended plain. It 
was a quiet spot, where the ncisy jar and 
tumult of the world’s great strife was not 
allowed to enter. A bright, genial sun- 
shine rested onthe landscape. The storms 
that visited less favored regions, never de- 
scended on this plain. The fields were 
green with living verdure. Clusters of 
golden fruit hung from pendent branches. 

Hither I saw a youthful throng bending 
their steps. They came from surrounding 
hills and vallies, from their various homes 
on the hill-side and by murmuring streams. 
Healthful and happy they seemed, with 
earnest, impulsive natures, all eager to en 
ter the plain, to explore its winding paths, 
and to seek for its hidden treasures. As! 
watched them, their faces grew familiar— 
In all their pursuits I felt an increasing in- 
terest. In all their hopes and plearures! 
felt a growing sympathy. 

Soon I perceived that hidden danger 
were around them, lurking on every side 
Here was an inviting, flowery path, lead 
ing into lone and gloomy forests, or te 
minating on the brink of some fearful pre 
cipice. There a dangerous pitfall. Over 
it the grass grew green, and flowers blot 
somed, but destruction awaited the fod 
that pressed too near. Here a clear pur 
ling stream, whose waters were cold @ 
unwholesome. There clusters of fruit fait 
to the eve, and sweet tothe taste, but per 
nicious in their results. Green and shady 
bowers invited to repose, but amid theif 
leaves were reptiles, whose fangs were fi 
of poison, whose bite was fatal. Then ! 
trembled for the safety of those youth 
ones. How will they be able to escape’ 

was my serious inquiry. 





Again I looked, and lo! to each one 
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cross was given—a tiny, golden cross.— 
Each was to bear it aloft in his right hand. 
A shadow ever and anon fell from the cross. 
Where that shadow fell, there they were 
forbidden to go. Did they enter a dan- 
gerous path, there fell the shadow. Did 
they seek to pluck a poisonous fruit, there 
rested the shadow. Were they tempted 
to enter some deceitful bower, there hov- 
ered the shadow. 

Again I looked, and lo! on each cross 
sat a snow-white dove. Ever and anon 
its song gushed forth, pure and clear, and 
its tones were full of music. 

Thus the youthful throng wandered on, 
each with the cross and a dove resting 
thereon. LongI watched theirsteps. A 
few of them followed carefully where point- 
ed their cross, and refrained their steps 
where its shadow fell; others walked care- 
lessly, and unheeding their cross and its 
shadow, trod forbidden and dangerous 

aths. Here and there one from their 
number disappeared, and was seen no 
more. 

As night grew near, they made their 
preparations to return homeward. When 
they were assenbled, a question was put 
to each of them, the import of which was, 
Have you followed the guiding cross which 
Iplaced in your hand? By different ones 
a various response was given. A few said 
they had followed its guidance; they said 
it truthfully, and the dove warbled forth 
its sweetest notes. Some bowed their 
heads as in sorrow, and penitently confes- 
sed that they wandered heedlessly, and 
disobediently, neglecting alike their cross 
and its shadow. The dove, silent, and 
with folded wing sat on the cross. Pre- 
sently it sang alow, sweet strain, as if to 
approve and cheer the erring but penitent 
ones. 

But others had in like manner warder- 
ed all day as careless and disobedient.— 
Boldly they looked around, and denied 
their guilt. Rashly they told a falsehood. 
Then the dove with weary, drooping wing, 
and silent, mournful aspect, took his flight 
and returned no more. 

The scene faded from view in the dim 
twilight. Who can tell the meaning of the 
cross, and of the dove? There is none to 
answer me. Listen! I seem to hear it 
gently whispered, That cross is Obedience, 
and the snow-white dove is Truth. 

Bangor, Nov. 28. W. 4H. K. 





SEARCH FOR WIVES. 


Where do men usually discover the wo- 
men who afterwards become their wives? 
is a question we have occasionally heard 
discussed, and the, question has invariably 
become of value to young lady readers.— 
Chance has much to do in the affair; but 
then there are important governing circum- 
stances. It is certain that few men make 
a selection from ball rooms, or any other 
place of public gaiety; and nearly as few 
are influenced by what may be called show- 
ing off in the streets, or by any allurements 
of dress. Our conviction is, that ninety- 
nine hundredths of all the finery with 
which women decorate or load their per- 
sons, goes fur nothing as far as husband- 
catching is concerned. Where and how, 
then, do men find their wives? In the 
quiet homes of their parents or guardians 
—at the fireside, where the domestic graces 
and feelings are alone demonstrated..— 
These are the charms which most surely 
attract the high as well as the humble.— 
Against these all the finery and airs of the 
world sink into insignificance. We shall 
illustrate this by an anecdote, which, 
though not new, will not be the worse for 
being told :—It the year 1773, Peter Bur- 
rell, Esq., of Beckenham, in Kent, whose 
health was rapidly declining, was advised 
by his physicians to go to Spa for the be- 
hefit of his health. His dauzhters feared 
that those who had only motives entirely 
mercenary, might not pay him that atten- 
tion which he might expect from those 
who from duty and affection united, would 
feel the greatest pleasure in ministering to 


his ease and comfwrt ; they therefore re- | 


solved to accompany him. They proved 
that it was not a spirit of dissipation and 
gaiety which led them to the Spa, for they 
Were not to be seen in any of the gay and 
fashionable circles—they were never out of 
their father’s company, and never stirred 
ftom home except to attend him either to 
take the air or drink the waters—ina word, 
they lived a most recluse life in the midst 





of a town then the resort of the mos: il- 
lustrious and fashionable personages of E- 
rope. This exemplary attention to thei 
father procured these three amiable sisters 
the admiration of all the English at Spa, 
and was the cause of their elevation to that 
rank in life to which their merits gav2 them 
so just a title. They were all married to 
noblemen—one to the Earl of Beverly— 
another to the Duke of Hamilton, aad af- 
terwards to jhe Marquis of Exeter, and a 
third to the Duke of Northumberland, and 
it is justice to them to say that they re- 
flected honor on their rank, rather than de- 
rived any from it. 











Parental. 








AN EVENING TALK. 


* Mother, I don’t think I shall say my 
prayers to-night,’ said Laura Olford, a lit- 
tle girl just eight years old, to her mother, 
when she came into her room to say the 
good-night words to her. ‘Why not, 
dear?’ said her mother. 

‘Why, mother, you have always told 
me thatif Ido not feel what I say, my 
prayers will not go to God, and I have no- 
thing that I want to pray for to-night, and 
I will not say them until to-morrow.’ 

* Well, dear,’ said her mother, ‘ let us 
talk over what you have done to-day.— 
Have you had a happy day ?” 

‘Oh, yes, mother, very happy, almost 
allhappy. Let mesee. I went out this 
morning, right after breakfast, to feed the 
hens. I found two eggs in the nest that 
were left yesterday; then I called all the 
hens around me, and fed them, and I hed 
a chase after the ugly black ben, that al- 
ways quarrels with the others, because she 
wants everything herself. Then I went 
down into the garden ; the sun shone bright 
and warm, but the walks were quite wet, 
but oh, it was so pleasant! and the birds 
sang most sweetly, and I found some,dear 
little snowdrops. I brought some in, you 
know, to you, mother, and the crocusses 
were budded, and something red just com- 
ing up, that 1 know must be my rose peony. 
I had a beautiful time down in the garden, 
mother !’ 

‘I saw you, dear, from the parlor win- 
dow, and I thought that you and the birds 
and the flowers were all happy together.’ 

‘I stayed out until you called me, moth- 
er, to get ready to go to school, and look 
over the lessons I learned last evening.— 
I said all my lessons well at school, but 
something happened that I ought to have 
told you; I did wrong, once, mother—yes, 
twice. I had forgotten to tell you.’ 

‘Well, tell me now, dear; you know I 
always want to hear all.’ 

‘Sorry now to think of it, dear mother, 
but I whispered to Hattie Hill, and Miss 
Allen thought Hattie whispered, and cal- 
led her out, and made her sit alone all the 
morning. I wish that I had said that it 
was I, not Hattie; I wonder why I did 
not, mother.?’ 

* You were weak and ungenerous, Laura, 
at that moment; you were not willing to 
be reproved ; you preferred that your friend 
should be blamed unjustly. Was it not 
so?’ 

* Yes, mother, but I do not feel so now.’ 

‘ Ah, dear, but there is the difficulty—to 
feel rightly at the right time; we must be 
brave when the danger is near; we must 
be strong at the moment we feel the temp- 
tation to do wrong. But finish your story, 
dear.’ 

* Well,mothing happened that I remem- 
ber, after that, until recess; and then An- 
nie Blake (she is a great stupid girl, ever 
so much older than 1) wanted me to heer 
her say her spelling lesson, and I would 
not, because | wanted to play ; and 1 spoke 
impatiently to ker and she cried.’ 

*Too much like your black hen, dear, 
that always wants her own way, without 
caring for the comfort of her companions.’ 

Laura laughed a little, though she did 
not feel much like laughing. 

‘In the afternoon I was very good at 
school, and spoke kindly to all, but 1 did’nt 
tell Annie or Hattie that I was sorry. I 
wgs sorry, but I did’ht want to say so.— 
After I came home, you know what I did, 
mother. I went out with father, and play- 
ed with the baby, and studied my lessons 
for to-morrow. I was pretty good, was’nt 
1? ‘ Yes, dear, very good; but do you 
not find that you have something to pray 


for, now that you have thought over the 
day more? I will pray with you.’ 

Mrs. Olford took Laura’s hand in hers 
and knelt by her bedside. The words she 
uttered were simple; it was a review of 
the day, carried up like incense to God.— 
She expressed thankfulness for his love in 
making the birds sing, and the spring 
flowers grow; for his goodness in putting 
warm feelings intg our hearts, and giving 
us friends to cling to, and be kind to. She 
asked forgiveness for all that had been 
wrong, and prayed for strength to over- 
come selfishness and all temptations to do 
wrong; and then in trustful confidence, 
she committed her child to Him who 
watches when the mother sleeps. She 
«felt that with each word she uttered, Laura 
joined in the petition; aud when her mo- 
ther pressed her cheek it was wet with 
tears. 

‘ Oh, thank you, mother,’ said she; ‘how 
could I say that I had nothing to pray for 
to-night ? I hope I shall not feel so again.’ 








Religion. 

WHAT ONE CHRISTIAN MAY DO. 

A young man was converted and united 
with the church, in the town of —— , about 
eight years ago. Soon after, he was mar- 
ried to a lady of great worth, purchased an 
attractive residence, and settled down in 
his home. He proved an active, Jaborious, 
self-denying, benevolent Christian. Pro- 
fessors of much ampler means contributed 
less to benevolent objects. Indeed, in all 
respects as a follower of Christ he was ex- 
emplary. 

Some four years since, he received into 
his family an Irish lad, the son of Roman 
Catholic parents. The lad was then about 
twelve years of age. After he had resided 
with him about two years, he went home 
to visit his parents, to be gone four weeks. 
One of the neighbors said to him, * Patrick, 
you will become a Roman Catholic again, 
if you go home to stay so long.’ ‘Not I,’ 
replied the boy,‘ I want the religion my 
master has.’ 

Two years ago, this family was increased 
by the addition of the wife’s two brothers, 
one twenty, and the other eighteen years 
of age, both impenitent and worldly, and 
also an orphan girl about twelve years of 
age. Here were four young persons with- 
out God and hope, brought by Providence 
under the influence of that young man.— 
He aimed to live before them as a Christian 
should. He labored and prayed for their 
conversion. Suffice it to say, that on the 
first Sabbath of July last, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing them all make a public 
profession of religion. The oldest of the 
number is now thinking of educating him- 
self for the ministry. Now, at the morn- 
ing and evening devotions in that family, 
these young Christians pray in order, one 
after the other, so that there is a prayer- 
meeting in this house morning and evening. 
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A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

A little girl, in a family of my acquaint- 
ance, a lovely and precious child, lost her 
mother at an age too early to fix the loved 
features in her remembrance. She was as 
frail as beautiful, and as the bud of her 
heart unfolded, it seemed as if won by that 
mother’s prayers to turn instinctively heav- 
enward. The sweet, conscientious, prayer- 
loving child was the idol of the bereaved 
family. She would lie upon the lap of the 
friend who took a mother’s care of her, and, 
winding one arm about her neck, would 
say: * Now tell me about my mamma !’"— 
And when the oft-told tale had been re- 
peated, would softly ask, ‘Take me into 
the parlor, I want to see my mamma.’— 
This request was never refused, and the 
affectionate child would lie for hours, con- 
tentedly gazing on her mother’s portrait. 
But 

“Pale and wan she.grew and weakly— 
Bearing all her painso meekly, 

That to them she still grew dearer, 

As the trial-hour grew nearer.” 

That hour came at last, and the weeping 
neighbors assembled to see the little one 
die. The dew of death was already onthe 
flower as its life’s sun was going down.— 
The little chest heaved faintly—spasmodi- 
cally. 

‘Do you know me, darling?’ sobbed 














close ‘n her ear the voice that was dearest ; 
but it awoke no answer. 

All at once a brightness, as if from the 
upper world, burst over the child’s color- 
less countenance. The eye-lids flashed 
open, the lips parted, the wan, cuddling 
hands flew up, in the little one’s last im- 
pulsive effort, as she looked piercingly into 
the far above. 

‘Mother!’ she cried with surprise and 
transport in her tone—and passed with 
that treath into her mother’s bosom. 





Natural History. 








THE ROOSTER’S LETTER, 


‘ Jerry, have the hens been attended to ?” 
inquired Mrs. Preston, as the boys were 
about starting from home. 

‘I don’t know—I have'nt fed them,’ re- 
plied Jerry. 

‘You ought to know whether they are 
seen to or not; it’s your business to take 
care of them,’ said his mother. ‘Don’t you 
go off this morning till you have fed them. 
You ought to have done it an hour ago.’ 

The care of the fowls had béen commit- 
ted to Jerry, but he did not feel much in- 
terested in them, and needed to be re- 
minded of his duty pretty often. His 
negligence had been more marked than 
ever since Oscar’s arrival, and more than 
once the hens had been without food and 
water nearly a whole day, because he for 
got to attend to them. Jerry now went 
back, in obedience to his mother, and gave 
the fowls their usual allowance of corn, and 
a vessel of fresh water. He also looked 
into the nests to see if there were any new 
laid eggs; and he was not a little surpris- 
ed to find in one of them a small billet, 
neatly folded up, and addressed * To Mas- 
ter Jerry.’ He looked at it a moment, 
and tried to imagine what it could be; 
then he opened it, and read the following, 
which was neatly written with a pencil :— 

Tue Henroost, June 12th. 

‘Master JERRY: I have determined 
to write you a few words in behalf of my 
near suffering family. The sun is scorch- 
ing hot, and yet we have not gota drop of 
water to save us from parching up. My 
poor biddies have been walking back and 
forth all day, panting for water, and calling 
for it as plain as they could speak ; but all 
in vain. We have received our food at 
very irregular times, too, and sometimes 
we have had to keep fast nearly all day.— 
If I were the only sufferer, I would say no- 
thing about it, but I cannot bear to see 
my poor flock dying by inches in this way. 
Do take pity on us, and see that we have 
plenty of corn and water hereafter. Some 
ot my family, whe pride themselves on be- 
ing good layers, complain that since you 
have kept us up in such narrow quarters, 
they cannot find anything to make fheir 
egg shells of. Now, if you would give us 
some old burnt bones, pounded up fine, or 
a little lime, once in a while, I do not 
think you will lose anything by it. And 
as you will not let us go out to scratch for 
ourselves, what is the reason that you can- 
not dig us a few worms occasionally? It 
would be a great treat to us. I hope you 
will heed my suggestions. If you do not, 
I can assure you of two things! you won’t 
have many eggs this summer ; and fat chick- 
ens will be a scarce article in this neigh- 
borhood next thanksgiving time. But 
Mrs. Yellowneck has just laid an egg, and 
I must help her cackle over it; so I will © 
not write anything more at present, but 
sign myself, Your faithful, but afflicted, 

SHanGuaE Rooster.’ 

Before Jerry had finished reading this 
mysterious letter, Oscar, who wondered at 
his long absence, went to see what the 
matter was, and found his cousin deeply 
absorbed in the document. After Jerry 
had read it, he handed it to Oscar, telling 
him where he found it. 

‘ Well, that is queer,’ said Oscar, after 
he had read it. * Who do you suppose 
wrote it?’ 

‘I know where it came from, well 
enough,’ said Jerry; ‘keep dark—don’t 
say anything about it,’ he added, as he put 
the letterin his pocket. Then stepping to 
the kitchen window he inquired, ‘ Mother, 
was Clinton over here yesterday ?” 

‘I believe he was,’ replied Mrs. Preston. 

‘That accounts for it,’ said Jerry to Os- 
car: ‘ that letter sounds just like Clinton. 
I knew he wrote it just as soon as I sawit.’ 
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Editorial. 
LETTERS TO CIILDREN.—No. 14. 
New Haven, Cr., Nov. 28. 

My dear young friends:—A very sad event 
occurred in New Haven last Sabbath morning, 
which seemed to make all the children who 
heard of it, realize how uncertain life is, and 
how very important that each one should be 
always ready to die. When I passed by the 
St. Paul’s Church, on my way to our Sabbath- 
school, I noticed a great many children stand- 
ing upon the side-walk, in front of the church, 
and heard one say to another, “It is very 
strange that we cannot get in.” They were all 
Sabbath-school children, who had assembled at 
the accustomed hour and place, but had found 
the door locked, and were standing in doubt as 
to what they should do; hoping that the sexton 
would soon give them admittance, and wonder 
ing why good Mr. Cummings, who was always 
so punctual, should be behind the time. Think- 
ing no more of the circumstance, [ passed 
through the waiting groups to meet my own 
dear scholars, and study with them the best of 
all books, which all Sabbath-school scholars 
know and are taught to love. 

But, while tne children of other Sabbath- 
schools were seated around their teachers, 
those of St. Paul’s Church had listened to a sad 
story from the lips of their pastor, who, upon 
entering the church, had found the faithful and 
trust-worthy old sexton, lying lifeless upon the 
floor ; and it was with sad hearts and serious 
faces that the children returned home, for they 
had all learned to love the kind and cheerful 
old man. The cause of his death was a,wound 
that had been given him the night before, when, 
as a watchman, he was endeavoring to quell a 
disturbance among the Irish, But, faithful in 
his duties to the last moment, the old sexton 
had gone to the church to build the fires, not 
knowing how much he was hurt, nor thinking 
that his work on earth was done. It seemed to 
me that nothing could impress more strongly 
upon those children the truth, that God wishes 
his children to be always ready, so that how- 
ever suddenly he calls them to come from earth, 
they may never be unprepared. 

Perhaps some of you think tbat [have writ- 
ten you much too sadly, and would prefer to 
hear something which would make you laugh, 
rather than this sorrowful story. But it does 
not seem to me that our heavenly Father meant 
that we should be so sorrowful at the thought 
of death, and dislike to talk and think of it.— 
If Jesus were in this world, where you could all 
see him, face to face, and hear his kind voice 
say those precious words :—“ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” would you not all love 
to go and meet him ? Why then should chil- 
dren who love him, dread to die and go where 
they may be like him, and see him as he is ?— 
Have you ever read that beautiful poem of 
Longfellow’s on Death? If not, I wish you 
would learn it. The poem is called the “ Reap- 
er and the Flowers.” 





“ There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And. with his sickle keen, 

He reapeth the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grew between, 


‘ Shall I have ndught that is fair,’ saith he, 
‘Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Tho’ the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.’ 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed the*r drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves, 


‘ The Lord hath need of these flowrets gay,’ 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

‘ Dear tokens of the earth are they 
Where he was once a child. 


They shall all bloom in fields of light 
Transplanted to my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.’ 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did Jove, 

She knew she would find thém all again 
In the fields of light above. 


O, not in cruelty, not in wrath 
The Reaper came that day ! 
’T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away.” M. W. D. 
ee mae 


THE DYING YEAR. 


Tavs 1s Lire.—lf we die to-day, the sun 
will shine as brightly, and the birds sing as 
sweetly to-morrow. Business will not be sus- 
pended a moment, and the great mass will not 
bestow a thought upon our memories. Is he 


{ dead? will be the solemn inquiry of a few, as 
they pass to their work. But no one will miss 
us except our immediate connections, and in a 
short time they will forget us, and laugh as 
merrily as when we sat beside them. Thus 
shall we all, now active in life, pass away.— 
Our children crowd close behind us, and they 
soon will be gone. In a few years not a living 
being can say,‘ remember him! We lived 
in another age, and did business with those 
who slumber in the tomb. Thus is life. How 
rapidly it passes! 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Rambles about Boston, or Efforts to do Good. 
Published by Heath & Graves, Cornhill,Boston. 


This book relates a series of conversations 
which the writer held with a number of per- 
sons on the subject of religion, designed to call 
their attention to that, which ought to be first, 
but is too often last, in the minds of the multi- 
tude. The book is interesting and instructive 
to all who wish to “ go about doing good.” 

CELI 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Centreville, Mass., Nov. 28, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The weekly visits of 
your excellent little paper, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, are welcomed as ever. I consider it 
well worth the price, and I cannot part with it. 
[{ therefore enclose a dollar for the ensuing 
year. Yours with respect, Louisa P. Stevens. 
Edgefield, S. C., Dec., 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have taken your 
valuable papera year, and have been much in- 
terested init. Father has given me a dollar, 
which I enclose to pay for the Youth’s Com- 
panion another year. I don't know how one 
dollar could be laid out to better advantage 
than subscribing for your valuable paper. I 
hope that your life may long be spared to con- 
tinue the editorship of this useful paper. 
Respectfully yours, Emi.y E. Bayanr. 

















D aricty. 








‘Do you want to buy some good books, sir?” 
asked a colporteur of the captain of a vessel.— 
‘No, answered the captain, ‘I’ve no time to 
read; my cook is so good a man that he does 


you think there is such a thing as piety ?’ said 
the colporteur. ‘Certainly 1 do, answered the 
captain; no man can go a voyage with my 
cook, and not be convinced of that fact.’ ‘With 
your leave I should like to see him sir.’ ‘ Cer- 


ing the way tothe galley, he told the steward 
who the colporteur was, and what had brought 
him aboard ; and while the men stood round his 
basket of books as he read over the titles, the 
German cook pointing to the basket, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Chesus Grise in dere, and Chesus Grise 
up dere ;’ and clasping his hands on his breast. 
‘Chesus Grise in here too” This simple burst 
of pious feeling touched the hearts of the sai- 
lors. The captain bought a package of books, 
and gave one to each of his men, and_ turning 
to the colporteur, said, ‘ That is our Christian.’ 
The poor cook was a living sermon to both 


professing no religion himself, always allowed 

his men fifteen minutes in the morning and 

fifteen minutes in the evening, for their private 

devotions. ‘ No man has a more orderly crew 

than mine,’ he says; ‘ they are always ready.’ 
—>—_’ 


THE PRECIOUS LITTLE PLANT. 


Two maidens, Bridget and Bertha, went to 
the city, and each bore upon her head a heavy 
basket of fruit 

Bridget murmured and sighed constantly ; 
but Bertha only laughed and sported. 

Bridget said, *‘ How canst thou laugh so ?—- 
Thy basket is as heavy as mine, and thou art 
no stronger than I’ 

Bertha replied, ‘I have placed a certain little 
plant on my burden, and so I scarcely feel it. 
Why don’t you do so too ?” 

‘ Ay,’ cried Bridget, ‘ that must be a precious 
little plant. I would gladly lighten my burden 
with it. Tell me at once what is its name.’ 

Bertha answered, ‘The precious little plant 
that makes all burdens lighter, is called patience. 
For 

“ When thy burden’s very weighty, 
Patience ’neath it makes it easy.’ 
[Translated from the German. 


———»—_——. 


THE JUG WITHOUT A BOTTOM. 


On the bridge that crosses the Grand Rapids 
we met a hale old man and his wife, with ele- 
ven sons, seven daughters, and thirty-seven 
grand children, with numerous horses, calves, 
sheep, and furniture of antiquated appearance ; 
among which were to be seen cradles for ba- 
bies, cradles for grain, spinning wheels, pots 
and kettles, and almost everything requisite 
tor a settlement such as fifty blood relations 
will make in Grand river country. After the 





| 


train stopped, we made some inquiries, and 
asked the old gentleman what use could be 
made of a bottomless jug, which was carefully 





THE GERMAN COOK—A LIVING SERMON. , 


all the reading and praying on the ship.’ ‘Then | 


tainly,’ answered the captain, and kindly lead- | 


captain and crew; and the captain, though } 





stowed away among his domestic equipments, 
and received the following reply: 

“Why, sir, 1am aman of many years, and 
have worked other people’s land all my days, 
and paid from four to nine bushels of wheat 
per acre for doing it—and have all the time 
used a jug with a bottom to it, by which all 
my profits have been wasted, and I was sick of 
feeding both landlord and rumseller—so I sent 
seven of my boys to Mexico to fight for their 
country. They all got back safe, and bought 
seven sections of land ; that will be mine with- 
out rent. And now you see that this shall 
hold all the whiskey and rum that will be used 
in my whole family while I control them. Old 
General Taylor told my son John that a jug 
without a bottom was the best kind of a jug to 
put liquor in, and [ believe it.’ 

———>——__ 


“THE OLD MAN.” 

‘George, you used to attend the Bible-class ; 
where are you now? Why don’t you come ?” 

‘Don’t like to,” answered George, ‘I only 
came there because the old man made me.’ 

‘There was something wrong in this young 
man’s answer, not only in his dislike to the Bi- 
ble class, but in the disrespectful and unfeeling 
manner in which he spoke of an excellent fa- 
ther. “The old man,” and all similar terms 
which boys sometimes use in speaking of their 
father, show a coarse unfilial spirit, which has 
no grateful and affectionate sense of a father’s 
worth. - In fact, it is a bad symptom; fora boy 
who does not honor his father, and speak of him 
with respect, will be likely to break away from 
parental restraint, and run a course of disobe- 
dience and folly.—[Catchumen Reporter. 

a oe 


A VERITABLE PATRIARCH, 

We see by the Bangor Journal, that Father 
Sawyer, in his one hundredth year, journeyed, 
some weeks since, some 400 miles, from Gar- 
land Me., to his native town of Hebron, Conn. 
He preached last Sunday week. His text was, 
‘Ts it well with thee?’ Said he, ‘It is now 
ninety years since my good father and mother 
brought me up to the meeting-house on this 
green, to give me up to God in the ordinance 
of baotism. I have come back, after almost a 


_ hundred years, to administer the same ordi- 
! nance to some of the children of the same 


church, and inquire, “ Is it well with you ?”’ 
—s 
Let Her Be.—A Detroit mercantile gen- 
tleman who was travelling eastward a short 
time since went to the clerk of one of the On- 
tario boats to be shown to his room. The 
clerk handed the applicant a key, at the same 
time pointing to a door at some distance, mark- 
ed B. Our friend went in the direction indicat- 
ed, but opened the door next to his own, marked 
A, where he discovered a lady passenger mak- 
ing her toilet, who upon the stranger’s appear- 
ance, uttered a Jow scream. 
‘Go away! go away” screamed the lady. 
‘ Letter B,’ yelled the clerk. 
‘{’m not touching her at all!’ shouted the 
indignant merchant. 
ee 
Psaums anp Hims.—-A maiden lady, sus- 
pecting that her female servant was regaling 
her beau upon the cold mutton of the larder, 
called Betty, and inquired whether she did not 
hear some one speaking with her down stairs. 
¢O, no ma’am,’ replied the girl, ‘ it was only 
me singing a psalm.’ : 
‘You may amuse yourself, Betty,’ replied the 
maiden, ‘ with psalms, but let us have no hims, 
Betty ; I have a great objection to hims.’ 
Betty curtsied, withdrew, and took the hint. 
ee: eal 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Femace Rosser, described as lady-like 
in her demeanor, and wearing a fascinating 
smile, contrived to rob Mrs. David Wright, of 
Toronto, on the Hudson Railroad, last Friday, 
of her money, by administering to her chloro- 
form for cologne, Mrs W. having the headache. 
The robber, by means of the stolen check, also 
procured Mrs. W.’s baggage at Albany. 


Mites are small creatures found in cheese, 
meal, and other substances. They have a 
small head, a mouth like a mole, two eyes, and 
six legs. The female lays eggs, and the young 
ones come forth perfectly formed; and it 13s 
said that it would take 91,120,000 of these eggs 
to equal the size of one pigeon’s ege. What 
fine workmanship must this be ! 


‘Pat, I think you should buy that trunk.’— 
‘An’ what should I do with it?’ replied Pat, 
with some degree of astonishment. 

‘Put your clothes in it,’ was his advisers 
reply. Pat gazed upon him witha look of sur- 
prise, and then with that laconic eloquence 
which is peculiar to a son of the Emerald Isle, 
exclaimed, ‘an’ go naked ?’ 


A gentleman once went to a learned judge, 
and having related to him an injury he had re- 
ceived, asked him if he did not think it would 
be manly to resent it. ‘ Yes,’ said the judge, 
‘it would be manry to resent it, but it would 
be Gop-Lxe to forgive it!’ This reply com- 
pletely altered the feelings of the applicant. 


Acobbler at Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held at the academy, was 
once asked if he understood Latin. 0,’ re- 
plied the mechanic, ‘ but I know who is re 
in the argument.’ ‘ How?’ replied his friend. 
‘ Why, by seeing who is angry first.’ 











Poetry. 
IS ALL ONETO ME!” 


FROM THE GERMAN. ~ 


O, ’tis all one to me, all one, 
Whether I’ve money, or whether I’ve none: 


He who has money can buy him a wife, 
And he who has none can be free for life, 


He who has money can trade if he choose 
And he who has none has nothing to lose. 


He who has money has cares not a few, 
And he who hasnone cansleep the night through, 


He who has money can squint at the fair, 
And he who has none escapes from much care, 


He who has money can go to the pla 
And he who has none “shen os i. 


He who has money can travel about, 
And he who has none can go without. 


He who has money can be coarse as he wi 
And he who has none can be coarser a 


He who has money can eat oyster meat 
And he who has none the shell can eat. 


He who has money can drink foreion wine 
And he who has none with the gout will not pine, 


He who has money the cash must pay, 
And he who has none, says, ‘ Charge it, pray! 


He who has money keeps a dog if he ple 
And he who has none is not treabled with flee. 


He who has money must die one da 
And he who hag none must go the _ way, 


O, ’tis all one to me, all one, 
Whether I’ve money, or whether I’ve none. 
-_»>_. 


WE ARE BROTHERS. 
BY H. L. SPENCER, 

We are brothers, we are brothers. 

To one goal our footsteps tend : 
Then as through life’s paths we wander 

Let us be each other’s friend. , 
What though tempests dark assail us? 

What though thorns infest our path ? 
Our brave hearts will never fail us 

Heedless of the tempest’s wrath. 


We are brothers, we are brothers— 
Wanderers in this world of care ; 
Many, many are our sorrows, 
Yet we never will despair ; 
We will hope, and hope forever, 
For a brighter summer day, 
When the clouds which round us gather 
All will melt and pass away. 


We are brothers, we are brothers— 
Pilgrim wanderers are we here; 
Let us, then, with words of gladness 
Strive our pathway lone to cheer, 

One bright star is ever shining 
In the fair or cheerless sky, 
And that star knows no declining 
The star of Hope may NevER DIE. 
_—@——_. 


THE INVITATION. 
Ho! little thirsting one, 
Come to the waters, come, 
Tho’ money thou hast none, 
The Savior bids thee come 
Yea, buy and eat, 
Both milk and wine 
While Love Divine 
Makes both most sweet. 


Why wilt thou money spend 
For that which is not bread? 
Why toil till life shall end 
Yet leave thy soul unfed ? 
Eat that is good 
And let delight 
Thy soul invite 
To heavenly food, 


——___ 


— A CHILD’S HYMN. 
ow pleasantly the days pass by! 
My heart is fall of jay Ms oe 
I feel Iam, I know not why, 

A happy little boy. 
Oh! may I keep God’s hol 

And Jove Him all I fae = 


That T may please Him all 
And be a happy a, Pe one 


And when my days are all gone b 
I hope to Be rahe sf ws 
And be with Jesus when I die, 
A happy saint in heaven. 
, 
SLANDER. 
The expansive nature of scandal is told by the 
poet thus: 
The flying rumors gathered as they rolled ; 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all whotold it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargements, too; 
On every ear it spread—on every tongue it grew. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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